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Getting “more bounce” 


in your business 


Some 15 years ago a simple packaging trick 
put more bounce into tennis balls. 

The trick—putting them in a key-opening 
can under pressure—pleased everybody. 


Inventories could be built up in slack 
seasons without fear that the tennis balls 
would go stale. 


Shelf and window displays could be made 
in sporting goods stores easily. 


Players had tennis balls with more bounce 
...any time... any place. 


Perhaps similar expert packaging advice 
on the part of American Can Company 
will get ““more bounce’”’ into your product. 


Canco know-how in devising new and bet- 
ter packaging methods has paid off in extra 
profits for others for 47 years. Maybe it can 
do the same for you. 


\O AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


/ New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


/ 
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CREAM STYLE CORN 


is the word for it! 


There's nothing like it in the 
industry for plants, for ears, 
for deep kernels. Growers 
ask for it. Holds succulence 
well, too, for cream style. 
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>. Creators. of Famous Sweet Cows 

a SIOUX CITY 6,10WA- FULL LINE OF CANNERS’ SEEDS CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS: Featuring a few of the foods improved by Luther Burbani: 1 
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4, What was Luther Burbank’s 
favorite fruit? 


(speaking experimentally, that is) 
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Tuer isn’t an American alive today who \ 
hasn’t benefited from Burbank’s plant wizardry. C 
Part of the reason for this is that canners were t 
quick to distribute the improvements made by t 
this great plant-breeder—to get them into homes 
where they could be enjoyed. At the same time, 
canners themselves have made hundreds of 


improvements in foods. All of which adds up to 
this: Continental is proud to have done its bit, 
too, in helping improve America’s food fare. 
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March 7, 1849—April 11, 1926 


ANSWERS 


/. Burbank gave his longest atten- 
tion to new varieties of plums and 
prunes. This experimentation ex- 
tended over a 40 year period. 


= -& plum has to have a high content 
of sugar—for it’s the sugar in a plum 

) 4 a) aN that is the preserving agent. | 
3. Burbank’s blackberry “creations” 
2. A PLUM HAS TO 3. CAN YOU NAME WERE PACKED include: a mammoth blackberry, 2 


white blackberry, and a thornless 


HAVE A HIGH ONE OF THE DURING THE '46-'47 blackberry bush. 
CONTENT OF WHAT | CHANGES BURBANK SEASON? / 
‘ 4. Answer (c) is correct. Asparagus, q 
TO READILY BECOME MADE IN . paren ae one of the many plants that inter- 
A PRUNE? BLACKBERRIES? (c) 4,800,000 cases? ested Burbank, is really a big busi- 
. ness today. 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17; N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


the majority of those attending the Second An- 

nual Convention of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers and the attendent machinery and 
supplies exhibition to be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, March 15 to the 18. For a large portion of 
these frozen food packers are, and have been in the 
canning business for many years. Just so, many of 
the canning machinery and supplies firms are one and 
the same as those catering to the needs of canners. 
The brokers and distributors who will be in attendance 
in large numbers most naturally are the same firms. 
And so but a small percentage of those in attendance 
will be strangers to the Stevens, so long the annual 
stamping grounds for all interested in canned foods. 
We have a hunch Secretary Larry Martin and his 
cohorts, the officers and directors of the NAFFP, will 
be roundly thanked for their happy selection of loca- 
tion for this most important meeting. The Stevens, 
the world’s largest hotel, is strategically located and 
has the best possible facilities for handling a conven- 
tion of this kind—meetings, exhibition and sleeping 
quarters all under one roof. 


All indications point to a successful and well at- 
tended convention. Secretary Martin has attracted 
many prominent speakers as well as industry experts 
to speak on problems of major importance to all mem- 
bers of the frozen food industry. See comptete pro- 
gram elsewhere in this issue. The Machinery and Sup- 
plies Exhibition, managed by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., will 
include some sixty exhibitors ready and willing to show 
visitors the latest in equipment, supplies and services. 
Running concurrently with the convention, the Quick 
Frozen Food Association of Chicago will stage “Frozen 
Food Week”. Banners, posters and stickers are being 
distributed to retail stores, taxicabs, theatres, etc., 
throughout the city of Chicago. Every conventioneer 
and many of the local citizenry will wear buttons pro- 
claiming the event. The National Food Brokers, the 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors, as well 
as the Packers and other associations will cooperate in 
promoting the event. All in all it should be a big 
week, and a successful one, for frozen foods. 


Consumption of frozen foods almost certainly 
reached an all-time record high during 1947, Secretary 
Martin disclosed, in announcing the program details 
for the meeting. Inventories of most products have 
been brought into balance with demand, he said, and 
described the outlook for the new season as “very 
bright.” Mr. Martin asserted that the improved in- 
ventory position, increased attention by packers to the 
quaiity of the pack, greater advertising and promo- 
tional activities of major companies, and increased 


(the mai BOUND—It will be like old times for 
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refrigeration equipment in retail outlets were the prin- 
cipal factors in the optimistic outlook for 1948. 


FISHERY RIGHTS—tThere are many and impor- 
tant considerations that bring the problem of Fishery 
Rights into sharp focus today. First of all the world 
is drastically short of food requirements and fish plays 
an important role in the daily menu of all peoples. 
Secondly, fishing is no longer a local operation. Today 
fishing craft have equipment and capacity to travel 
thousands of miles and to refrigerate their catch for 
preservation during long trips, so that the fishermen of 
any Nation can reach and operate on productive fishing 
grounds. With the close of the war fishing interests 
in many nations are refitting and extending their 
operations. Peace treaties and trade pacts are being 
drawn today between the U. S. and many foreign coun- 
tries. The time to settle fishing rights is when these 
pacts or treaties are drawn. And so the plea of the 
Pacific Fisheries Conference through their Chairman, 
T. F. Sandoz, to appoint an Assistant Secretary of 
State for Fisheries, is well taken. Surely there can be 
no question of the international aspect of commercial 
fishing as it is practiced today. According to Mr. 
Sandoz, President Truman recognized that fact when on 
September 28, 1945 he issued a proclamation asserting 
the rights of the United States to the natural resources 
of the Continental Shelf contiguous to the coasts of this 
Nation and its territories. The principle set forth in 
this proclamation may be summarized as follows: 


1. Fisheries, which have been developed by nationals 
of the United States alone, or which may hereafter be 
so developed and maintained shall be fully regulated 
and controlled by the United States. 


2. In areas where the nationals of other countries 
have developed or shall develop such fisheries, zones 
and regulations may be established by joint agreement 
between the United States and other states. 


3. The United States will recognize the rights of 
other countries to establish conservation zones off their 
own coasts where the interests of nationals of the 
United States are recognized in the same manner in 
which we recognize the rights of other nationals. 


Unfortunately this proclamation has never been im- 
plemented in the United States despite the fact that 
other nations of the Western Hemisphere have not only 
implemented but extended them. There is no doubt 
that this program can be carried out to best advantage 
by the appointment of an Assistant Secretary of State, 
primarily responsible for fishing matters and sup- 
ported by an adequate staff, including individuals with 
a personal knowledge of fishery problems. ~ 
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has ended many production problems 


CIENCE knows dextrose and sucrose are both fine 
sugars. Now it knows—and can show you—how you 
can use both to your advantage. Because when you use 
dextrose and sucrose, you control sweetness, getting 
better quality, finer flavor and more palatable texture 
and a more saleable product. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


CERELOSE dextrose 
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REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


dextrose 
sugar 


mods by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING co. 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF 


YOUR TENDEROMETER 


By AMIHUD KRAMER 
Department of Horticulture, University 
of Maryland 


The tenderometer is now generally 
accepted as an excellent instrument for 
measuring the quality of raw peas for 
canning, since it is closely correlated 
with the alcohol insoluble solids values 
of the canned peas (1,2). The following 
data are presented to show how the ten- 
derometer may also be used to estimate 
relative yields and to calculate proper 
fill-in-weights for canned peas. 


STANDARDIZATION OF THE 
TENDEROMETER 


Before a tenderometer is to be used 
for any purpose, it is of course neces- 
sary to have the machine properly in- 
stalled, lubricated, and calibrated. An 
ideal method for checking the reading 
of the instrument would be by the use 
of some stable material which would 
show a constant resistance to a given 
shearing force. Since such a material 
has not as yet come to our attention, the 
following method is suggested. 

The close relationship between ten- 
derometer values for raw peas and alco- 
hol insoluble solids for the canned peas, 
has already been demonstrated satis- 
factorily (1,2). A reexamination of the 
data obtained in this laboratory over 
a period of several years, indicated that 
this relationship is curvilinear, and the 
correlation coefficient is 0.97. During 


Miscellaneous Public No. 63 Contri. No. 2095 
of the Md. Agri. Expr. Station (Dept. of Hort.). 
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one year, when the tenderometer values 
consisted of averages of twenty indi- 
vidual readings obtained for each 
sample, the correlation coefficients were 
0.992 for Alaska peas, and 0.985 for 
sweet peas. Table 1 shows the percent 
alcohol insoluble solids that can be ex- 
pected for raw or canned peas having 
a given tenderometer value. Such a 


prediction however, may be reversed, i.e., 
tenderometer values may be estimated 
from a knowledge of alcohol insoluble 
solids. 

It is therefore suggested that in the 
absence of a more direct method, the fol- 
lowing method be used to check the ac- 
curacy of a particular tenderometer. 

A bucket of carefully sifted peas (pre- 
ferably No. 3 size with a reading between 
100 & 125.) should be thoroughly mixed 
and washed in tap water. Twelve suc- 
cessive tenderometer readings should 
then be made on the material in the 
bucket. The remaining peas should then 
be blanched in a wire basket or sack, 
and filled into clearly marked cans. The 
brine added should be of average strength 
approximately 15 pounds of salt and 
25 pounds of sugar to 100 gallons of 
water. The cans should be closed and 
processed as usual. Duplicate samples 
of the processed peas should then be 
analyzed for alcohol insoluble solids. By 
the use of Table 1 the corresponding ten- 
derometer reading may be obtained for 
the particular alcohol insoluble solids 
percent. If the tenderometer reading 
indicated from the table differs by more 
than five pounds from the average of the 
twelve readings actually obtained from 
the sample of peas when they were raw, 
then that tenderometer is not sufficiently 
accurate, and should be adjusted. For a 
more complete test, three different buck- 
ets of peas, differing widely in maturity 
should be so treated. 

A similar check could be made by 
obtaining the alcohol insoluble solids of 
the raw peas, and reference to table 1. 
This would eliminate the necessity for 
first canning part of the sample. In order 
to assure a representative sample, it is 
suggested that duplicate 100 gram sam- 
ples of raw peas be blended with 100 
grams of water before aliquots are re- 
moved for the A.I.S. determination. It is 
interesting to note that there is no sig- 


Table 1.—Relation of Tenderometer Values to Alcohol Insoluble Solids of 


Raw and Canned Peas. 


(Run-of-Pod?) 


Percent Alcohol Insoluble Solids 


Tendero- Canned Raw 
meter Alaska Thom. Lax. Alaska Thom. Lax. 

75 7.0 6.0 7.0 8.0 

80 9.2 8.7 9.0 9.8 

85 10.7 9.7 10.7 10.8 

90 11.7 10.5 12.0 11.8 

95 12.6 11.1 13.1 12.8 
100 13.4 11.7 14.1 13.8 
105 14.2 12.3 15.0 14.7 
110 15.0 12.9 16.0 15.6 
115 15.7 13.5 16.9 - 16.4 
120 16.3 14.0 BY ey 17.2 
125 16.9 14.6 18.4 18.0 
130 17.4 15.1 19.0 18.7 
135 18.0 15.6 19.7 19.4 
140 18.6 16.1 
145 19.2 16.6 
150 19.7 17.1 
155 20.2 MEG 
160 20.7 
180 
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nificant difference between the tender- 
ometer—alcohol insoluble solids relation- 
ship of raw Alaskas peas, and that of 


raw sweet peas. However, for A.I.S. 
measurement of raw peas, the samples 
should be limited to younger peas, since 
there is a difference resulting from size 
when the tenderometer values exceed 
135 for sweet peas, and 150 for Alaska 
peas. 


YIELD ESTIMATES 

Growers and processors of peas know 
that yields may vary tremendously, 
yielding only 800 pounds per acre one 
year, and perhaps 3000 pounds per acre 
the following year, depending on such 
factors as climate, or insect injury, For 
any given set of conditions, however, 
there is a rather fixed point in the stage 
of development of the crop when it will 
give the maximum yield provided it is 
harvested at that time. If harvest is 
delayed beyond that point, no further 
increase in yield may be expected, while 
quality is bound to decrease rapidly. 


Table 2 shows the relation of tender- 
ometer values to percent of the yield 
(in lbs. of shelled peas per acre) that 
could be obtained from a particular field 
if it were harvested at that stage of 
maturity when the yield would have been 
at the maximum. It was constructed 
on the basis of data obtained for three 
years from various fields that were har- 
vested at successive stages of maturity 
(3). It is true that there are consider- 
able differences from year to year and 
from field to field. On the average, how- 
ever, it appears that Alaska peas reach 
maximum yield when the tenderometer 
value is about 145. At this stage, the 
smaller sizes could be expected to make 
extra standard, and the larger sizes, 
standard canned peas. However, raw 
peas having a tenderometer value of 125, 
would probably be mostly extra standard 
with perhaps a considerable portion of 
the smaller peas falling in the fancy 
category. At the same time the yield 
would still be 90 percent of that obtained 
if the peas were allowed to mature until 
the tenderometer value reached 145. 

Similarly, it appears that on the aver- 
age, sweet peas reach maximum yield 
when the tenderometer value is about 
110. At that stage all but the very 
largest sizes should make extra stand- 
ard canned peas. However for peas 
harvested when the tenderometer value 
is somewhat below 100, only 10% of 
the yield would be sacrificed, while all 
but the larger sizes could be expected 
to make fancy canned sweet peas. 

On the other hand, there is no reason 
at all to delay harvesting peas beyond 
the time when tenderometer values are 
145, for Alaska, and 110 for sweet peas, 
since no further gain in yield can be 
expected, while quality is bound to de- 
teriorate further. 

It should be pointed out that table 2 
was constructed from data obtained in 
Maryland, and may not apply to other 
regions where the growing season may 
be longer and cooler (4). Similar ex- 
periments should be conducted in other 
regions in order to establish more spe- 


Table 2.—Relation of tenderometer values to yield and quality of peas for canning 
(Yield as percent of maximum) 


Alaskas peas 
Tendo- Yield 


maxim, individual sizes 
8 & 
90 30 
95 40 
100 51 & 
115 80 = 
125 90 —— | 
130 93 
150 100 zs 
155 99 a 
165 97 8 
175 94 3. 
180 92 S S SS SS 


Estimated quality of 
meter as % of canned product for 


Sweet Peas (Pride & Thom. Laxt.) 

Yield Estimated quality of 

as % of eanned product for 
maxim, individual sizes 

4 


46 
60 
71 
80 


F—fancy, X—extra standard, S—standard, SS—substandard. 


cifically the relation of tenderometer 
values to yields in particular localities. 


FILL-IN-WEIGHTS 

The data in table 3 show the amount 
that peas of different tenderometer 
values may be expected to swell upon 
canning. For example, Alaska peas 
having an average tenderometer value 
of 90, can be expected to have very much 
the same drained weight as_fill-in- 
weight; however, Alaska peas having 
a tenderometer value of 145 can be 
expected to have a drained weight 10 
percent higher than the fill-in-weight. 


Table 3.— Relation of Tenderometer 
Values of Raw Peas to increase in 
Drained-Weight over Fill-in-Weight. 
% increase in 
Dr.-Wt. over Fill-in-Wt. 


Tenderometer Alaska Thom. Lax. 
75 1% 
80 2% 
85 4 
90 0 5 
95 1 6% 

100 2 
105 3 81% 
110 4 9% 
115 4% 10% 
120 5% 11% 
125 6% 12% 
130 7% 13% 
135 8% 14 
140 9 15 
145 10 16 
150 11 17 
155 12 17% 
160 12% 18 
165 13% sie 
170 14 

175 15 

180 15% 


Similarly, sweet peas having a tender- 
ometer value of 70 can be expected to 
have a drained weight about the same as 
the fill-in-weight, but sweet peas having 
a tenderometer value of 115 may be ex- 
pected to have a drained weight 10 per- 
cent higher than the fill-in-weight. 


The above table was constructed from 
data obtained from samples that were 
blanched for two to three minutes at 
200° F. Obviously, the swelling process 
begins during blanching. Thus peas that 
are blanched for an extended period of 
time could be expected to be partially 
swelled when they are filled into the can, 
and consequently the drained weight 
would not be as much higher than the 
fill-in-weight, compared to peas that 
were blanched for only a short time, and 
most of their swelling was accomplished 
after filling, during the processing. This 
effect of length of blanch is illustrated 
by the data in table 4. 


Table 4.—Effect of Length of blanch on 
increase of drained-weight over the Fill- 
in-weight. 

Duration of 


Blanch increase of A. tS. 
(seconds) Dr.-Wt. over % 

Alaska peas Fill-in-Wt. (Canned peas) 

30 17.6 20.7 

40 17.5 20.4 

80 17.5 20.0 

150 : 16.6 20.1 

250 14.7 20.1 

500 14.7 19.5 

Thomas Laxton (sweet peas) 

30 10.3 16.7 

80 8.3 16.4 

150 9.4 15.7 

250 6.6 16.4 

450 6.3 16.0 


(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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BASE SIZE: 
Length . . .. 


Across Corners. . . 


HEIGHT: 


capacity 


1%" to Qe" 
21% 6" to 4%" 


SPEED: . . . . . 150 cans per minute 


2%" to 4" 


New high-speed automatic end seamer 


for square and irregular-shaped cans 


This is a completely auto- 
matic four-head machine, 
with four round rollers on 
each head. Cans remain 
stationary on base plates during the seaming 
operation. 

Machine is equipped with its own motor and 
control—is high-speed, quiet, and solidly built 
throughout. Adjustments are easily made. 


Lubrication is automatic. 


Designed by Mr. Peter Kruse, and built by 

Lima-Hamilton’s Hooven, Owens, Rentschler 

Co. Division at Hamilton, Ohio, this seamer 

is in every respect a precision product that 

will substantially step up output of any line. 
* * 


For complete information and specifications write to 
Roland H. Johnson, Sales Manager, Can Machinery 
Department, Lima-Hamilton Corporation, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Chicago Sales Office: 400 West Madison Street, Daily 
News Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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DIVISIONS: Hamilton, Ohio—Hooven, 
Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. Lima, Ohio — Lima Loco- 
motive Works Division; Lima Shovel 
and Crane Division. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Hamilton- 
Kruse automatic can-making machinery; 
Hamilton heavy metal a presses; 
Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton 
diesel and steam engines; Special heavy 
machinery; Heavy iron castings; Weld- 
ments; Locomotives; Cranes and shovels. 
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TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 


Discuss Stream Pollution--Trade Marks--Consumer Claims--Better Labeling and 
Merchandising Prospects in 1948. 


As is his usual custom, Secretary Cal- 
vin Skinner presented Tri-State canners 
with a full and interesting program for 
the one day Spring Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Wednesday, February 25. So 
full, in fact, that the session ran con- 
tinuously from 10:00 A. M. to 9:30 P. M. 
And the term “continuously” is used in 
its literal sense. There was hardly time 
to stand and stretch between sessions. 
The subjects discussed were pertinent 
and important and handled by experts. 
Thursday and Friday of the week were 
turned over to the professors from the 
University of Maryland for the annual 
Canners and Freezers Fieldmen’s Short 
Course. So that in effect it was actually 
a three day meeting. This is a new 
departure from ordinary practice as the 
school is generally held at the University 
about this time of year and the meeting 
during April. From all appearances the 
experiment would seem to have been 
successful. If there was any apparent 
drop in attendance, it might have been in 
the ranks of the machinery and sup- 
ply men, 

Because of the time element and the 
presence of deadlines, this report will 
be confined to the Association Meeting 
on Wednesday. The school will be 
handled in later editions. 


At considerable expense of time and 
tedious work on the part of the Associa- 
tion staff, and with the cooperation of 
many of the leading label houses, an 
extensive labeling exhibit occupied the 
whole of the mezzanine foyer. Thou- 
sands of labels, dating back into anti- 
quity, were displayed to show the 
evolution of labeling with regard to 
attractiveness, usefulness, advertising 
value and legal requirements. It was 
a massive undertaking and created a 
great deal of interest and comment. It 
served to focus attention on the impor- 
tance of the label in the distribution 
set-up today and if this were its only 
accomplishment, it would have been 
worth the effort. 


WATER POLLUTION 


The morning session got off to a run- 
ning start with an address by Mr. Shep- 
pard T. Powell, consulting engineer of 
Baltimore and a member of the State 
Water Pollution Control Commission. 
Mr. Powell’s topic was: “Industry’s Re- 
sponsibility in Abating Stream Pollu- 
tion”. He emphasized that his remarks 
were made as an individual and not as a 
member of the Commission. It was com- 
forting to canners, however, to learn that 
at least one member of the Commission 


10 


is so open minded on the subject and 
extremely fair in his approach to the 
problem. Several passages are herewith 
lifted from his address: 


INTRODUCTION 


“It must be conceded that, regardless 
of the consistent effort to correct stream 
pollution in this country, such effort has 
been woefully lacking in producing cor- 
rection except in local areas. This con- 
dition is traceable directly to several 
fundamental causes, viz., 

(a) Wasteful practices by industrial 

management, 

(b) Over-concentration of industries 

in certain areas, 

(c) Disregard of the riparian rights 

of others by offending indus- 
tries. 


There are many other contributing 
factors, but these are probably the most 
flagrant. 

Time does not permit discussion of 
these items, nor would it result in any 
valuable contribution to this assembly. 
If we may be so bold, we should like 
to suggest here what we believe to be 
the responsibility of both industry and 
all stream control authorities, whether 
State or Federal. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRY, 
AND METHODS OF ATTACK ON 
THE PROBLEM 


It is agreed, generally, that since 
wastes are created by industries, it is 
their responsibility to provide disposal 
of the offending material without dis- 
comfort or damage to others. Although 
this concept is reasonable, it requires 
adjustment when all factors involved are 
given their rightful perspective and 
evaluation. The.need for cleaning up our 
natural watercourses has been perceived 
slowly in the past and stream pollution 
correction has been haphazard and dis- 
organized. This condition is slowly dis- 
appearing and public opinion against 
continued degradation of coastal and 
inland waterways is gathering momen- 
tum. It is timely to pause for reflection 
to avoid ill-advised legislation and un- 
sound programs from pressure groups, 
who although sincere in their motives, 
are often swept away by their zeal. 


May we state here that we are in 
accord with the imperative need for 
cleaning up streams, but it is our firm 
belief that success along these lines will 
bear more fruitful results if efforts are 
directed to intelligent planning and mu- 
tual understanding of all affected. 


Although stream pollution correction 
is a “must”, the problems involve exten- 
sive ramification, penetrating through- 
out the economic life of the nation. This 
was forcefully demonstrated by a na- 
tional survey made about ten years ago 
which showed that the value of products 
manufactured by the industries dis- 
charging pollution into streams was 
more than 25 billions of dollars annually, 
and the industries creating wastes em- 
ploy more than three million persons. 
At the present level of business, these 
figures are much greater. Up to the 
present time, Federal and State regula- 
tions have not affected industry seri- 
ously, and it does not appear likely that 
this will occur. However, the economic 
phase of the problem should receive care- 
ful consideration as regards enforcement 
of law within time limits which would 
preclude the construction of carefully 
planned treatment works. Industry, on 
the other hand, should realize that it can 
no longer create gross pollution but must 
make an earnest and intelligent effort to 
minimize or eliminate contamination of 
the watercourses of the country. To 
effect such results involves a threefold 
program: 

(a) Comprehensive understanding of 
the problems by both industrial and 
regulatory groups. 

(b) Avoidance of compulsory orders 
to install treatment systems within speci- 
fied time limits, without adequate infor- 
mation necessary for the design of the 
treatment works which may be con- 
structed, 

(c) Conscientious effort by industry 
to reduce wastage within plants to the 
irreducible minimum. ..... 

“.... It is doubtful if legislation can 
be enacted which will have the approval 
of all individuals or groups affected. 
Some common ground and mutual unier- 
standing are needed if streams are to be 
protected without persecution of indus- 
tries. Here the enforcing agencies «nd 
industry come into direct conflict. ‘The 
laws must be obeyed, but the representa- 
tives of law should allow consider:ble 
latitude in setting reasonable time limits 
for complying with requirements. liere 
is where willingness to comply in prin- 
ciple on the part of industry and willing- 
ness to recognize the problems invo!ved 
on the part of enforcing agencies «an 
establish a firm basis for accomp!'sh- 
ment. 

It is our belief that compulsion to in- 
stall waste disposal plants to mee: a 
deadline can and has worked great harm 
in many cases, resulting in the construc- 
tion of ill-advised and inadequate treat- 
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formation regarding the many 
improved features which have 
marked the steady progress 
achieved over a long period 
of intensive endeavor to aid 
in solving the problems of the 
canning industry. There is a 
machine by Robins for every 


use in canning processes, 


ROBINS ROOT 
VEGETABLE LYE 
PROCESS PEELER 


ROBINS IMPROVED 
PULPER 


Heavy construction, 
belt or motor drive. 


REQUEST FOR CATALOG 


will bring much valuable in- 


OLNEY DUO 
PEA AND 
BEAN 
WASHER 


Sturdy in 
construction 
and highly 
effective in 
operation— 
in a class 
by itself. 
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ROBINS HORIZONTAL 
RETORTS 


Steel welded, hydrostatic tested 


built in various sizes. 


ROBINS CONTINUOUS 
SPINACH BLANCHER 
AND FEEDER 

We build a complete line of Spinach 
equipment for i 


ROBINS JR. 
TOMATO AND 
VEGETABLE 
WASHER 
For any capacity. 


ROBINS CO. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


or Freezing. 
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ment works. Such action can lead only 
to confusion and wasteful expenditure, 
with little hope of solution of the prob- 
lem. We have no sympathy with indus- 
tries that resort to “stalling methods” 
merely to retard provision for a correc- 
tive system. There can be no defense for 
such action. However, there are numer- 
ous cases where there are no known 
treatment methods because of lack of 
essential design data, or where there 
is no space for installation of the neces- 
sary facilities. The development of cor- 
rective measures frequently is time-con- 
suming and difficult. In such cases, state 
officials can render constructive help by 
a sympathetic approach which, if prop- 
erly directed, will bear fruitful results. 
It is now indicated that there is a 
marked trend toward this type of regu- 
lation. 


Granted that industry has a major 
responsibility for maintaining streams in 
a reasonable degree of cleanliness, the 
state has a responsibility in assisting to 
bring about this condition by intimate 
and mutual understanding of the prob- 
lem. Progress along these lines becomes 
more realistic when cooperative and 
sympathetic understanding is developed 
between such groups. History has demon- 
strated that more progress has been 
made in cleaning up streams by such 
programs than has been effected in the 
IAW COUTTS, 


THE LAW. 


Frank C. Wachter, a lawyer and mem- 
ber of the Commission, explained the 
provisions of the law. We would hardly 
attempt to give readers an interpreta- 
tion of a law from notes. However, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wachter, the law has 
plenty of teeth and could technically 
make the waters of Maryland, including 
the Baltimore Harbor, a public drinking 
fountain. Fines up to $500 and ninety 
days imprisonment can be imposed for 
each offense and each day of pollution 
is considered a separate offense. 


Mr. Paul W. McKee, Secretary of the 
Commission, explained the composition of 
the body and further expounded its poli- 
cies. The Commission, he said, will make 
every effort to prevent waters from be- 
coming more polluted than at present, 
and will require that all new firms con- 
form to specifications. Canners are en- 
joined from discharging any solid ma- 
terial, including tomato seeds, and liquid 
waste must not be discharged if it 
creates a nuisance or does damage to 
the stream or other users of the stream. 


NEW TRADE MARK LAW 


Mr. Edward T. Fenwick of the law 
firm of Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, dis- 
cussed in detail the new Trade Mark 
Law of 1946, effective July 5, 1947. 
Under this law, use alone does not con- 
stitute rights to a trade mark. It must 
be registered and after five years of 
registration that trade mark becomes 
incontestible. Trade marks not in use 
for a period of two years are considered 
abandoned. Fully 50 per cent of those 
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registered have been abandoned, Mr. 
Fenwick said. Those in use over 20 years 
if not established before 1895, must be 
registered. 


CONSUMER CLAIMS 


The policy of the National Canners 
Association Claims Division not to settle 
unjustified claims has paid dividends to 
canners, said Mr. Forrest F. Heaton, 
Director of that division. It has re- 
sulted in keeping such claims within 
bounds and provides canners with expert 
and experienced council when such claims 
are made. The service is free of charge 
to members, but in the case of a loss, the 
canner stands the expense of the judg- 
ment. Mr. Heaton traced the develop- 
ment of the division and explained the 
details of the service. Because of this 
excellent service but few of the claims 
are carried to the courts, the majority 
being dropped when faced with irrefut- 
able evidence. 


VALUE AND USE OF THE LABEL 


Mr. Happer Payne, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Director of the Labeling Divi- 
sion of the National Canners Association, 
outlined in clear and forceful fashion, 
the advertising value of the label on the 
can. In the same tone, he pointed out 
the objectives of the NCA labeling pro- 
gram. “What this labeling really does”, 
he said, “is to tell Mrs. Jones what you 
and the wholesale buyer know—except 
that she is told in language which she 
can more readily understand, rather than 
the trade language you use in talking 
to other men in the trade, or the lan- 
guage you use in your invoices.” With 
no intention to slight his discussion of 
the labelling program but because every 
Canner should be in possession of the 
Labelling Manual and because of the 
timeliness of that part of his talk refer- 
ring to the label’s advertising value, and 
the forceful manner in which presented, 
that portion of his paper only is repro- 
duced below. 

“The reputation of any product even- 
tually depends on the product itself. 
Advertising is one means of spreading 
reputation though advertising cannot 
for long be a false front for shoddy 
goods. Your labels can be the best pos- 
sible advertising for your brands and 
good labels are economical advertising. 

Good advertising pays. Otherwise hard- 
headed, practical businessmen would not 
continue to employ it. Magazine adver- 
tising is only for products of wide dis- 
tribution or for which immediate steps 
are being taken to obtain wide distribu- 
tion. Advertising in magazines and ad- 
vertising by means of labels do not per- 
form completely identical services, but 
perhaps we can learn something about 
labeling from the experience of magazine 
advertising. 


The largest item of cost in magazine 
advertising is the price paid for the 
space, but there are the additional costs 
of art work, typography, and engravings 
and because magazine space costs the 
same whether the advertising is good 
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or poor, the wise advertiser does not 
spare expense for these other costs. 

Perhaps this is the first lesson to learn 
from magazine advertising. In the case 
of labels, the major elements of costs are 
the paper and the printing or lithogra- 
phy which is put onto the paper. These 
major costs are the same whether the 
design and the subject matter of your 
labels are good, bad, or indifferent. Any 
extra costs in the way of engravings or 
other charges for good labels as com- 
pared to those costs for poor labels are 
trifling in comparison to the benefits. 

Life Magazine has the largest circula- 
tion of all magazines and the Ladies 
Home Journal, the largest circulation 
among women’s magazines. Whenever 
your number 2 cans are displayed on 
grocery shelves to that 7 cans are visible, 
you have the benefit of a display equal 
to 1 page in Life or the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, This comparison refers only 
to the label area which is visible when 
the cans are on the shelf without regard 
to the rest of the label. 

Your advertisement in the form of a 
label is on a can which in turn is on 
the shelves right where Mrs. Jones can 
reach out and actually put your prod- 
uct in her market basket. There is no 
other form of advertising which has this 
distinct advantage. Another important 
and distinct advertising advantage of 
your label is that, instead of being peri- 
odic, the advertising your labels do is 
continuous. Your labels keep on adver- 
tising persistently every day, every store 
hour as long as your product is in stock 
and on display in the store. 

Because our labels can be so effective 
an advertisement, because they are the 
dress your products wear in public, you 
are, in my opinion, short sighted if you 
do not have labels which are the best 
possible labels from every standpoint. 
Take a look at them—a good honest ap- 
praising look at their appearance. When 
were they designed? Ten years ago? 
Fifteen years ago? Twenty years ago? 
If so, they probably reflect the modes 
and the decorations and styles of those 
times and no doubt they were modern 
then, 

But modes, decorations, styles, and 
people’s ideas change. Maybe your labels, 
which were once so modern, have the 
look, the appearance, of a by-gone day. 
Maybe they don’t look old fashioned to 
you. But remember the market for foods 
is constantly changing; thousands and 
thousands of our regular customers are 
continually dropping out of the market, 
and thousands and thousands of new- 
comers are continually coming into it. 
Ask some of your younger friends what 
they think about your labels. 

Is your label as inviting in appearance 
as it could be? Can anything be done 
to make it more inviting? Don’t be 
afraid of losing your brand identity or 
your trademark indentity in the process 
of modernizing or improving the appear- 
ance of your labels for in many instances 
trademark or brand identity can be 
strengthened by improved label design. 


(Please turn to page 23) 
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FMC 
SHIPPING CASE 
SEALER 


Complete machine, 
comprising sealing and 
compression unit. The 
two units are operated 
at different speeds, by 


separate motors. 


Automatic is right! The FMC Shipping Case Sealer seals the top 
and bottom flaps of shipping cases as they pass by in a continuous, 
fast-moving stream. Adhesive is applied to the inner flaps only, thus 
greatly reducing the overall dimensions of the machine. 


Specially designed transferring device, which insures that all cases 
travel end-to-end through compression unit, reduces overall length 


so that minimum floor space is required. 
WRITE FOR FMC CATALOG 
showing largest, most Sealer is fully adjustable; will handle a wide range of case sizes at 
complete line of mod- a speed of 450 to 1350 cases per hour. 
ern processing and 
packing machinery. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and: Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 53 years of 
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Dotitie GO, 


ALT/MORE,, 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to control flat 
sour bacteria in tomatoes 
and to lengthen the useful 
life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


FOR CANNED 
Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 
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PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL FROZEN FOOD 
INDUSTRY CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION 


Stevens Hotel, Chicage, March 15-18, 1948 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17 


19:09 a.m. Meeting. Technical Committee, National Assn. of 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. National Frozen Food Industry Exposition. 
Frozen Food Packers. Stevens Hotel. Stevens Hotel. 


10:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION. STEVENS. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 14 
“Economic Uncertainties Ahead For Food and 
10:00 a.m. Meeting. Labeling Committee. NAFFP. Stevens. Agriculture.” Dr Theodore W. Schultz, chairman, 
2:00 p.m. Meeting. Board of Directors. NAFFP. Stevens. department of economics, University of Chicago. 
2:00 p.m. Meeting. a: nang & Warehousing Commit- “Merchandising Outlook for Frozen Foods.” Alvin 
Pe — NA P k eae itt NAFFP. St W. Langfield, president, Frozen Food Distributors. 
2:00 p.m. ecting. Packaging “Warehousing Problems in the Frozen Food Indus- 
2:00 p.m. Meeting. Legislative Committee. NAFFP. Stevens. 
try.” E. M. Burns, president, National Assn. of 
3:00 p.m. Meeting. Board of Directors. National Whole- Refrigerated Warehouses 
sale Frozen Food Distributors, Ine. Congress F 
Hotel. 
5:00 p.m. Cocktail Party, sponsored by NWFFD. Congress. 2:00 p.m. GENERAL SESSION. STEVENS. 
5-8:00 p.m. Industrial Motion Pictures. Stevens. “The Impact of Food and Drug Administration 
Standards on the Frozen Food Industry.” Arthur 
Herrick, author and authority on food standards. 
MONDAY, MARCH 15 eri “The Preserver’s Stake in the Frozen Food Indus- 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. National Frozen Food Industry Exposition. try.” Kyrel Meschter, president, American Pre- 


Stevens Hotel. 
9:00 a.m. Registration for Convention. Stevens. 
10:00 am. Open meeting of distributors, brokers and pack- 
ers, sponsored by NWFFD. Congress. (Speakers 
to be announced.) 
Noon. Luncheon, sponsored by NWFFD. Congress. 8:00 p.m. 


serve Co., and member of executive committee, 
National Preservers’ Assn. 

“Distribution Problems Affecting Consumer Accep- 
tance of Frozen Foods.” J. E. Hall, manager of 
production, Pictsweet Foods Co. 

Grand Banquet for the Frozen Food Industry. 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Stevens. 


2:00 p.m. OPENING GENERAL SESSION. STEVENS. 
“Greetings.” C. Courtney Seabrook, president, . 
NAFFP. THURSDAY, MARCH 18 
“Welcome.” Hon, Martin H. Kennelley, mayor of 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. National Frozen Food Industry Exposition. 


Chicago. Stevens Hotel. 
“Domestic and International Food Problems.” Dr. 
i ir *, The Packagin 
10:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION. STEVENS. 


“Current Economic Problems and the Frozen Food “Horticultural Factors in Frozen Food Quality.” 

Industry.” Herbert Prochnow, executive  vice- Dr. Warren B. Mack, head, department of horticul- 

president, First National Bank of Chicago. ture, Pennsylvania State College. . F 
5-8:00 p.m. Industrial Motion Pictures. Stevens. Improvement of Frozen Foods Through Microbiol- 


ogy and Sanitation.” Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, di- 
rector, food technology laboratories, Massachusetts 


TUESDAY, MARCH 16 Institute of Technology, and Dr. John T. R. Nicker- 


10 a.m.-10 p.m. National Frozen Food Industry Exposition. son, research chemist, NAFFP. 
Stevens. “Technological Problems of Preparing Packaged 
10:00 a.m. Annual Meeting. (Closed. For members only.) Fish.” James M. Lemon, chief, technological re- 
NAFFP. Stevens. search section, fish and wildlife service, Depart- 
10:00 a.m. Annual Meeting. (Closed. For members only.) ment of Interior. 


NWFFD. Congress. 
10:00 a.m. Brokers’ Meeting, sponsored by National Food 


2:00 p.m. ENERAL SESSION. ‘ 


“Nutritive Values of Frozen Foods.” Dr. Faith 


Fenton, professor of food and nutrition, New York 

2:00 p.m. GENERAL SESSION. STEVENS. State College of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
“Importantce of Research to Development of Indus- versity. 

try.” Dr. Franklyn Snyder, president, Northwest- “Technological Problems in Freezing Poultry.” Dr. 


ern University. George F. Stewart, research professor, Iowa State 
“Public Relations as a Factor In Industry Develop- College. 


ment.” John Moninger, American Meat Institute. “Fruit Varieties For Freezing.” Dr. T. A. Merrill, 
“What the Consumer Expects of Frozen Foods.” chairman, department of horticulture, and Dr. C. D. 


Elizabeth Sweeney, household equipment editor, Schwartz, associate horticulturist, State College of 
McCall’s Magazine. 


Washington. 
“Home Freezers as Related to the Frozen Food “Chlorination in Frozen Food Production.” William 
Industry.” Paul Jones, vice-president, Phileo Corp. J. Searlett and R. B. Martin, industrial division, 


5-8:00 p.m. Industrial Motion Pictures. Stevens. Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
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Call at Booth 29 Hotel Stevens 
Chicago during the 


Frozen Foods Industry 
Exposition 
MARCH 15 to 18, 1948 


Get helpfulinformation on the hulling 
of Green Peas or Lima Beans for can- 
ning or freezing purposes. 


Our line of Hulling Machinery is most 
complete. Attending representatives 
devote all of their time to hulling prob- 
lems. We do not make any other type 


of machinery to divide our efforts. 


May we improve your pea or lima 
bean pack for increased profits? 


F R A x K 


AMACHE 


Pea Hulling 
tablished 1880 8 


KEWAUNEE 


E 
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Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


THERE’S ALWAYS A MARKET 
A QUALITY 


Hydro Conveyor Flotation Corn Washer 


Not quantity alone — not 
just variety—but QUALITY 
keynotes Sinclair-Scott 
manufactured canning 
equipment. A machine 
for every packing need. 


Junior Huller 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE Spinach Washer 


Write for the inform. 


NcLAIR {coTT 0, 


CANNING MACHINERY 


Learn more about 
Sinclair-Scott quality 
producing equipment THE 


1800 Blk. PATAPSCO ST. 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


FOR PURITY 


PATENTS PENDING 


The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 
AND CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


ny Westminster Md 


USKERS—CUTTERS—SILKERS—ROD SHAKER: 
FLOTATION WASHERS—CREMOGENIZERS | 
RIMMERS—MIXERS—CONVEYORS, ETC. 


] 
Washer 
5 Sieve Hydro Grader 
e Midget Huller 

i jit 

ative Sinciair-Scott 

FOR FLAVOR =. 
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FROZEN FOODS MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES EXHIBITORS 


Company Booth No. 


Acme Steel Company 
American Can Company... 5 
American Flange & Mfg. Co 
Amsco Packaging Machinery Inc. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 
Authorized Cabinet Company 202 
R. H. Bishop Company 30, 31 
Can-Tainer Corp. A 
Chisholm-Ryder Company, Inc. 410 
Consolidated Siphon Supply Co., EN. 10 
The Coolerator Company ..208 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company 40 
Ferry-Morse Seed Company 102 
Food Machinery Corporation ..302, 303 
Frez-O-Mat Corporation 403 
Frozen Food 103 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ine, .............eccseeeesseeeeseeeeeees 301 
Frank Hamachek Machine 29 
Hayssen Manufacturing 106 
Knapp Manufacturing Compan 511 


Meese, Inc. 205 


Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co, .............ccssesssessessseseeeeees 404 


Refrigeration Corporation of America...........c.ccececeeeeees 506, 507 
Simplex Wrapping Machine ..404 


Weber Showcase & Fixture Co. 44, 45 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons 105 
York Corporation 505 
Elgin Mfg. Co. 512 
Penguin Freezer Cabinet Co. 39 
McQuay, Ince. 207 
Select-O-Freeze Corp. 38 
WANT ADS 
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FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STOCKS 


FROZEN FRUITS—Of the 100 million pounds of frozen 
peaches, raspberries, and strawberries in cold storage February 
1, 1948, some 74 million pounds were classified by warehouse- 
men as to the size of package in which they were stored. One- 
pound packages of raspberries appear to have been withdrawn 
from cold storage during January at a greater rate than larger 
packages. Preliminary reports indicate, on the other hand, 
that consumer-packaged frozen peaches and strawberries were 
withdrawn at a slightly lower rate than packages over one 
pound. A comparison of the percentage of classified fruits 
stored in 1-pound packages at the 1947 peaks and on February 
1 is as follows: At the storage peak in August, 30 percent of 
the strawberries were in 1l-pound packages. On February 1, 
34 percent were in 1-pound packages. At their storage peak 
in September, 14 percent of the raspberries were in 1-pound 
packages. On February 1, 15 percent were in 1-pound packages, 
At the October storage peak for peaches, 34 percent were in 
1-pound packages while on February 1, 31 percent were in con- 
sumer packages. 


FROZEN VEGETABLES—tThe coverage of container size 
data on frozen vegetables for February, equalled that of Janu- 
ary—63 percent of the total for the six vegetables in store on 
the first of the month. The percentage of frozen vegetables in 
1-pound packages increased during February. Whereas 50 
percent of the stocks were reported in consumer-sized packages 
on January 1, warehousemen reported 53 percent in 1-pound 
packages on February 1. This indicates that larger sized pack- 
ages were moving out of store more rapidly than 1-pound pack- 
ages. About two-thirds of the weight of the frozen vegetables 
surveyed were green peas and lima beans and about two-thirds 
of frozen vegetables in 1-pound containers were green peas 
and lima beans. On February 1, 58 percent of the lima beans 
and 53 percent of the green peas were in consumer packages 
compared with 56 and 49 percent reported for these items last 
month. Asparagus and spinach in consumer-sized containers 
were above the United States average for the six vegetables 
surveyed with 69 and 70 percent respectively, while snap beans 
and sweet corn fell below the average with 50 and 41 percent in 
1-pound packages respectively. 


Table 1.—Frozen fruits and vegetables in storage February 
1, 1948; total stocks and stocks reported in packages of one 
pound and packages of over one pound. 

U. S. total Stocks reported 


stocks, Feb. 1 by container 
size 


Portion reported 
in packages of: 
1 Ib. or less Over 1 Ib. 


Commodity 


FRUITS 1,000 lb. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 lb. 1,000 Ib. 
39,727 29,882 9,218 20,664 
Raspberries ........ 21,217 16,716 2,532 14,184 
Strawberries ...... 38,580 27,001 9,083 17,918 

VEGETABLES 
9,281 5,329 3,663 1,666 
Beans, lima .......... 30,907 18,894 10,933 7,961 
Beans, snap ........ 15,532 8,652 4,300 4,352 
Corn, sweet .......... 29,857 19,975 8,176 11,799 
Peas, Zreen ......... 95,917 63,430 33,596 29,834 
13,230 6,972 4,855 2,117 


Table 2.—Frozen fruits and vegetables in storage January 1, 
1948; total stocks and stocks reported in packages of one pound 
and in packages of over one pound, 


U. S. total Stocks reported 
stocks, Jan. 1 by container 


Portion reported 


Commodity in packages of: 


size 1 Ib. or less Over 1 Ib, 
FRUITS 1,000 lb. 1,000 lb. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 
42,311 31,814 9,687 22,127 
Raspberries ...... 23,022 17,407 2,803 14,604 
Strawberries .... 44,171 30,830 9,938 20,892 
VEGETABLES 
Asparagus ......... 11,530 7,348 4,749 2,599 
Beans, lima ...... 35,396 21,478 12,044 9,434 
Beans, snap ...... 18,056 9,614 4,699 4,915 
Corn, sweet. ...... 32,731 21,078 7,602 13,476 
Peas, green ...... 111,653 74,093 36,173 37,920 
eee 15,912 8,517 6,195 2,322 
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Manufacturers | GE C, GRADING 


e FOR PEAS AND 
5, H A MPERS LIMA BEANS 
CRCO Does It Better! 
Hampers treated with 


“PLASTEX HAMPER SOLUTION” 


THE BEST 
OF 


CHISHOLM RYDER CO.me. 


FOR THE: 


available upon inquiry 


BRIDGETON NEW JERSEY 


FOO oO -PROCESSEOR: 


Always Dependatle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


a 
CORRUGATED e SOLID FIBRE 
A Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTE 


Either Single or Double Cut 
MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 
MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 


HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


The fastest and 
machines manufactur 
(Gamse LITHOGRAPHING CO.INC. | for catalog and 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


DR. SIEGEL ADDRESSES USDA 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Maurice Siegel of Strasburger & 
Siegel, Baltimore, Maryland food con- 
sultants, this week addressed the gradu- 
ate school of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C. on 
the problems in the canning of such 
vegetables as peas, stringless beans, 
tomatoes and tomato juice. 

Dr. Siegel has had a wealth of experi- 
ence in this line of work as his firm 
specializes in the overcoming of technical 
problems in the canned foods process. 


BOUTELL APPOINTS HOWARD 


Webster B. Howard, formerly with 
Curtice Brothers Company, Rochester, 
New York, and the New York Frozen 
Foods Corporation of Brockport, New 
York, and with a total of 19 years in 
the food business, has joined the sales 
force of Boutell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, and will 


call upon food packers in New York | 


State, Western Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent territory, including the Province 
of Ontario, Canada. In addition to the 
the equipment of their own manufacture 
the Company also serves as representa- 
tive for a number of other machinery 
firms to round out a complete line of 
food processing equipment. Mr. Howard’s 
knowledge of the business is expected to 
be of considerable value to his firm and 
its customers. 


INSTRUMENT CONFERENCE 
AND EXHIBIT 


The Third National Instrument Con- 
ference and Exhibit of the Instrument 
Society of America will be held at the 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 13 to 17. Demand for 
exhibit space is said to be exceptionally 
heavy, with more than 65 per cent of the 
space already allocated. The exhibition 
will bring together all of the leading 
temperature regulating and recording 
instrument manufacturers of the coun- 
try. 


NORTHWEST PACKERS AND 
GROWERS ELECT 


Robert C. Paulus, Paulus Brothers 
Packing Company, Salem, Oregon, was 
elected President of the Northwest Pack- 
ers and Growers, Inc., at the annual 
meeting recently held in Portland, Ore- 
gon. Melvin J. Millett, Reid, Murdock 
& Company, Salem, Oregon, was elected 
Vice-President; and William E. Yeo- 
mans, Portland, Oregon. was _ reelected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY 
OFFICERS 


All officers of the Tennessee-Kentucky 
Canners Association were reelected at 
the annual meeting held at Nashville, 
Tennessee, February 17, which include 
Shell R. Clevenger, Bush Brothers & 
Company, Dandridge, Tennessee, Presi- 
dent; L. Houston Herndon, Humboldt 
Canning Company, Humboldt, Tennessee, 
Vice-President; and C. Hays Hollar, Hol- 
lar Canning Company, Newbern, Ten- 
nessee, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following Directors were elected: 
Lyle S. Moore, Stokely Foods, Inc., New- 
port, Tennessee, Chairman; John Ried, 
Owensboro Canning Company, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky; H. L. W. Hill, Tennes- 
see Fresh Frozen Foods, Inc., Portland, 
Tennessee; John B. Schild, M. Schild & 
Company, Dayton, Tennessee; J. Paul 
Craddock, Bardwell Canning Company, 
Bardwell, Kentucky; Clyde Watts, Car- 
rolton Canning Company, Carrolton, 
Kentucky; S. B. Bush, Bush Brothers 
& Company, Dandridge, Tennessee; Ed. 


Booker, The Winter Garden Company, 


Knoxville, Tennessee; William Martin, 
American Syrup & Preserving Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee; R. Earl Craddock, 
Halls Canning Company, Halls, Tennes- 
see; Edward M. Dean, Dean Canning 
Company, Russellville, Tennessee. 


FIELD SEED GUIDE 


The Illinois Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, 
Illinois, has just issued a 170 page book 
“Field Seed Guide” intended to help the 
grower get all of the benefits available 
from his hybrid seeds, and which is 
available direct from the Association. 


FMC’s NEW, CONTINUOUS FOOD 
FREEZER 
Close-up view of rotary feed, and cartons 
entering feed screws. Discharge of car- 


tons is shown on right. 
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GIBBS AWARDS SERVICE PINS 


In recognition of five or more years of 
service with the company, Gibbs & Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland Canners, 
on Washington’s Birthday awarded 111 
pins to employees with a range of from 
5 to 54 years of service. Three Diamond 
Pins, signifying the 50 year mark, were 
included in the awards, one to Mr. John 
S. Gibbs, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
with 54 years of service; another to Mr, 
Mead Rippard, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, with 52 years of service; and 
another to Mr. Oscar F. Sewell, Vice- 
President, with 52 years of service. W. 
T. Dixon Gibbs, the Company’s President, 
received a Ruby Pin for his 20 years of 
service. 

The pins are patterned in the shape of 
a can bearing the company’s red and 
blue label, and it is planned to make 
similar awards about Christmas time of 
each year. 


The company was founded in 1883 by 
Major John S. Gibbs, father of the com- 
pany’s present Chairman and _ grand- 
father of its President, and was then 
known as the Gibbs Preserving Com- 
pany. 


1947-1948 FRUIT PACK 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S: Department of Agriculture 
estimates the 1947-1948 domestic pack 
of commercially canned fruits to be 
approximately 2.7 billion pounds (net 
canned weight), the equivalent of about 
60 million cases of 24/2%4’s. This is 18 
per cent smaller than the record 1946-47 
pack of 3.2 billion pounds but is 56 per 
cent larger than the average for 1935-39, 
Decreases are general in the major fruit 
items with the largest in apricots. The 
greatest increase is in fruit cocktail and 
salad. 


FRUIT JUICE PACKS 


The Department estimates the com- 
mercial pack of canned fruit juices for 
1947-48 to be 2.4 billion pounds or the 
equivalent of about 55 million cases of 
24/2%4’s. This would be about 7 per cent 
larger than the 1946-47 record pack and 
would set a new record. About 16 per 
cent of this paek will consist of deciduous 
fruit juices, which is expected to be 
about as large as last year. The pack 
of citrus fruit juices may be about 10 
percent larger BAE predicts. 


HUNT PROFITS 


Hunt Foods, Ine., Los Angeles, Calif., 
reports earnings of $2,714,778 in the 
fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1947, equa! to 
$5.51 a share on the common stock. Net 
sales were $46,276,702. Owing to a 
change in the fiscal year, to correspond 
to the end of the canning season, no 
direct comparison is available. However, 
in the nine months ended Nov. 30, 1946, 
net income was $4,088,815, or $8.50 a 
share. Net sales in this period were 
$48,353,732. 
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DURA: FILLER 


Send engineering skill is written into this sturdily- 
built...stainless-steel...20 station liquid filler. With precision 

es accuracy it is capable of filling from 275 to 350 cans a 
oa? minute. Insuring ease of operation and unerring perform- 
tag ance, DURA-MIL is constructed to satisfy —at low cost 
Ky —the highest quality requirements of the canning industry. 


CENTRAL MACHINE 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 
SEVENTH AND WOOD STREETS 
1897 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1947 


LANGSENKAMP MANGLER-PUMP 


Efficient 
Sanitary 
Speeds 
Production 


® The Langsenkamp Mangler-Pump is usual- 
ly set in production lines ahead of pulpers, 
extractors, hot-break tanks, kettles, or pre- 
heaters. The action of the blunted revolving 
fingers is to break and tear the scalded 
tomatoes as they are fed into the hopper. 
The product is pumped as it is crushed to the 
next production unit. 


LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


: REPRESENTATIVES 
West Cost: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
* Orege» and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP.CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave, Poriiind, Oregon Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box301, Ogden, 
 Utch © Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N.Y. © Tri- 
: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland « Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
igen, Texas Camada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
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Sturdy, Easy to clean. 
Can be placed on floor 
to receive tomatoes 


from trimming belt. 


BURT Case Packer 


with one operator 
does the work of 3 hand packers 


—Speeds production 
—Saves labor 
—Lowers costs 


BURT MACHINE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Slows To A Standstill—No Weak- 
ness In The Price Structure—Contracting 
Acreage—The California Drought. 


The recent dip in commodity prices 
has evidently thrown a scare into the 
canned foods market, for business has 
slowed almost to a standstill. Buyers 
seem more concerned in liquidating their 
inventories than in ordering replacement 
stocks. Many have taken the opinion that 
Mrs. Consumer will make the retail mar- 
ket price and will take only quality mer- 
chandise. 


In a panel discussion held at the Tri- 
State Meeting here in Baltimore this 
week, buyer representatives were em- 
phatic in stating that they, too, will only 
take quality merchandise as their tills 
are filled with unknown brands of ques- 
tionable quality, and they will not again 
load up with merchandise that does not 
readily move and turn over at a profit. 

On the bright side of the picture is the 
fact that all canned foods markets— 
fruits, vegetables and fish—are holding 
at firm prices. It could hardly be other- 
wise for the packs were made at higher 
costs all down the line—top prices to 
growers and top prices to labor—and 
with the supply situation as it is on most 
items canners cannot be expected to take 
lower prices for their goods. 


ACREAGE—Growers, too, seem to 
realize that Mrs. Consumer has her back 
up and that they, too, will have to share 
the canners views in contracting for 
acreage. From California comes word 
that tomato acreage is being contracted 
for at $25.00 a ton, a considerable drop 
over prices paid last year. And from 
other sections: come favorable reports, 
although this situation is by no means 
general. 


CALIFORNIA DROUGHT—No tell- 
ing what effect the California drought 
situation will do to fruits, of which the 
canned product is already in light sup- 
ply. California’s Governor has declared 
a state of emergency in drought counties 
and some marginal orchards will be 
abandoned entirely. This situation can- 
not but cut heavily into the 1948 fruit 
packs and it is expected that the State’s 
tomato acreage will be cut about 35 per 
cent as a result. 

The coast Asparagus season is about 
to begin with shipments already being 
made to the fresh market, but here 
again rain is badly needed or a consider- 
able cut in the pack will result. 

The markets which follow go into these 
matters more thoroughly, and quote 
prices, 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Continues Slow—Buyers Interest On 

Liquidating Inventories — Tomato Prices 

Hold—Corn Likewise—Beans Well Sold Up 

— Ozark Canners Offer Spinach — Orange 

Juice Strengthens — Fruit Inventories In 

Good Position—No Interest In Salmon— 
Oysters Short. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 27, 1948 


THE SITUATION—Aside from fur- 
ther strength in canned orange and 
blended juices, the canned foods market 
was without important change during the 
current week. Volume of trading for 
cannery shipment was at an extremely 
low ebb on the general line, although a 
little resale activity was in evidence, and 
it was clear that distributors are still 
more intent upon liquidating inventories 
than they are in making forward com- 
mitments. Aside from academic dis- 
cussions, the futures markets are like- 
wise stagnant, and it is anybody’s guess 
as to just how the production and sales 
picture on new packs will shape up. 


THE OUTLOOK—With price fluctua- 
tions in meats, dairy products, and allied 
foods still page one news, and all empha- 
sizing a downtrend, the trade is natur- 
ally concerned over the extent to which 
prices may slide, and just how general 
the declines may be. Notwithstanding 
the known fact that replacement costs 
for canned foods will not make possible 
much in the way of lower consumer 
prices, distributors are of the belief that 
demand, not costs, will make prices dur- 
ing the coming year, and are loathe to 
get “caught in the middle” on canned 
foods. Such a condition has developed 
in quick frozen foods, where distributors 
are long on supplies in the face of in- 
different retail demand and rising costs, 
and it is reported that some important 
factors are pulling out of the frozen 
foods game entirely in consequence. 


TOMATOES — Packers in the Tri- 
States are still showing firm price views 
on tomatoes, with standards listing at 
92% cents, 2s at $1.35, 2%s at $2.10 
and 10s at $7.00, all f.o.b. canneries. On 
extra standards, $1.50 is bottom for 2s, 
$2.25 for 2%s, and $7.50 for 10s. The 
market in the Midwest has sagged a 
little, however, and Indiana canners are 
reported offering extra standard for 
prompt shipment at $1.55 on 2s, $2.05 
on 2%s, and $8.00 on 10s, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


CORN —Some resale offerings are 
making their appearance, reflecting can- 


cellations in some parts of the country, 
but holders are generally demanding 
full prices, with fancy whole kernel 
golden at $1.75, f.o.b. midwest canneries, 
and fancy crushed at $1.65. Packers 
in the South are offering prompt ship- 
ment standards at $1.25 for either white 
or golden, with fancy listing at $1.65 on 
crushed and $1.75 on whole kernel. 


BEANS—Buyers are carrying only 
light stocks of fancy green and wax 
beans, and with canners well sold up, 
the market remains in firm shape. In- 
terest in standards is moderate, with 


little actual trading reported during the | 


week, and canners continuing to show 
firm price views, with standard 2s at 
$1.15. 


SPINACH—Canners in the Ozarks 
are reported to have put out some “trial 
balloons” in the midwest at $1.10 to 
$1.15 for fancy No. 2 spinach, but the 
market for spring pack elsewhere has 
not shaped up definitely as yet. 


CITRUS — Orange juice has had a 
good movement thus far in the season, 
and the market took on further strength 
this week, reflecting new advances in 
raw stock costs. Canners are now quot- 
ing 2s at 95 cents, with 46-ounce at $2.20, 
f.o.b. Florida canneries. Blended juice 
has also firmed in sympathy, with 2s at 
75 cents and 46-ounce at $1.75, but 
grapefruit juice holding unchanged at 
60 cents and $1.40, respectively. Fancy 
grapefruit segments are rather firm at 
$1.30 and upwards, f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. Texas grapefruit juice is re- 
ported to have offered in a limited way 
as low as $1.30 for fancy 46-ounce, f.o.b. 
Valley canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE — Southern packers 
are quoting fancy apple sauce for prompt 
shipment on the basis of $1.15 for 2s 
and $6.00 for 10s, f.o.b. factories, but 
buying interest is not active, and pre- 
dictions in some quarters are that still 
lower prices may be looked for. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE—Cuban pack- 
ers are more active in making offerings 
in the local market, with current offer- 
ings including 10s crushed in natural 
juice at $9.10, f.o.b. New York. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Inventories 
of most California fruits are well in 
balance locally, and distributors have 
been ordering forward additional quan- 
tities against unshipped balances held 
at Coast plants. Coast sellers are well 
cleaned up on 1947 pack, and some in the 
trade look for a more active resale mar- 
ket later on in the spring. It is ex- 
pected in some quarters that some un- 
looked-for supplies may hit the market 
during the next quarter as distributors 
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in some areas where retail volume is on 
the decline seek to unload some of their 
stocks in other territories where the de- 
mand has been well maintained. 


SALMON—The trade thus far has 
shown little enthusiasm over the high 
price levels which salmon has attained, 
and there was little buying interest 
shown during the week. However, sup- 
plies remaining unsold in first hands are 
extremely light, and a complete clean-up 
is looked for before the 1948 pack is 
ready for marketing. 


OYSTERS—Reports from the Gulf in- 
dicate a short oyster supply, with the 
market for the canned product reflecting 
strength in raw stock. For standard 
61-ounce, canners are firm at $4.75 per 
dozen, with 4%4-ounce at $3.75, both f.o.b. 
Gulf canneries. 


TUNA—The trade is waiting for the 
return of the long-range clippers which 
have been operating in the South Pacific 
for some inkling as to what the near- 
term supply and price outlook will be. 
Meanwhile, the market is quiet. 


Sardines.—Maine canners are sched- 
uled to start operations March 1, and 
early supplies will come onto a firm 
market. Current trade predictions are 
that canners will open around $10 per 
case for keyless quarters, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buying Slows, Canners Seeking Shipping 
Instructions—State of Emergency Declared 
In Drought Counties—Contracting Tomato 
Acreage — Early Asparagus Season — Fruit 
Stocks Steadily Dwindle —Smaller Citrus 
Crop—Drop In Meat Prices Affects Fish. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 27, 1948 


THE SITUATION—The market for 
California canned products has slowed 
down very noticeably during the week. 
In fact, many canners and brokers de- 
scribe it as being at a standstill. For 
awhile there was a tendency on the part 
of buyers to increase their stocks of some 
items, owing to the poor prospects for 
crops this year in California, but this has 
lost any momentum that might have been 
developed. Canners have been devoting 
more attention during the past few days 
to ge'ting shipping orders on purchases 
alrealy made by distributors, than to 
getting new business. Many orders on 
file call for shipment before March 1, 
but of late it has been increasingly diffi- 
cult © get shipping instructions. Dis- 
tributors report increased pressure from 
consimers for lower prices on canned 
products, despite the fact that few items 
in the list carry inflated price marks. 
From now on, buying from first hands is 
expected to be of the hand-to-mouth 
kind, with distributors attempting to 
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operate on as small inventories as pos- 
sible. And any plans for increasing 
prices on items that may be in rather 
limited supply will be given a second 
thought before being placed into effect. 


DROUGHT CONTINUES — Drought 
conditions persist in California, despite 
heavy rains in the Pacific Northwest and 
storms throughout most of rest of the 
country. Governor Earl Warren has 
declared a state of emergency in two- 
thirds of the counties of the State. This 
permits cattlemen to request special 
rates from railroads for importation of 
feed or transportation of stock to other 
States for feeding purposes. Some mar- 
ginal orchards are being abandoned, be- 
cause of the scarcity of water for irriga- 


tion, and attention is being turned to- 
ward the planting of field crops which 
require a minimum of water. 


TOMATOES — The season for con- 
tracting tomato acreage for processing is 
at hand with the usual difference be- 
tween grower and canner as to the 
proper price. During the past several 
years the grower has largely held the 
upper hand and prices have soared up- 
ward, but there are indications that this 
trend is being reversed this year. Some 
growers are demanding $29.00 a ton, 
roadside, but canners generally seem to 
feel that $25.00 should be the top price 
this year. They point to consumer re- 
sistance to prices for the processed arti- 
cle and to a large unsold stock of tomato 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full information 


Our 

ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 

against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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paste, tomato juice, and other tomato 
products. Tomato paste and tomato puree 
have been moving in very limited quan- 
tities of late from first hands, with 6-oz. 
paste generally priced at $7.00 a case. 
Some sales have been made at $6.75, 
others are reported at $6.50, but these 
are unverified. A considerable acreage 
has been signed at $25.00 a ton, some 
growers feeling that canners will en- 
deavor to hold down the pack of tomato 
products. In some heavy-producing dis- 
tricts a reduction in acreage of as much 
as 35 per cent is foreseen as a result of 
drought conditions and lower prices. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus season 
promises to be about two weeks earlier 
than usual this year, owing to unseason- 
ably warm weather. Rain is badly needed 
by this crop and unless there is early 
relief, output will be adversely affected. 
Shipments to the fresh market are get- 
ting under way, and prices are high. 
By holding down prices last year, can- 
ners were able to market a large pack 
and the carryover at the end of the 
season will be a very light one. So far, 
no prices on the coming pack have been 
announced. 


FRUITS — California canned fruits 
are in good shape, as far as unsold 
stocks are concerned, with inventories of 
distributors going down steadily, accord- 
ing to reports from leading centers of 
distribution. The advertising program 
on cling peaches is proving productive 
of results and there does not seem to be 
a really weak item in the list. Fancy 
No. 2%s halves or sliced are held by 
most canners at $2.75 and buyers have 
to do considerable shopping around to 
locate unsold stocks. Standard halves 
seem to be more in demand than fancy 
or choice in some quarters, judging from 
the numerous inquiries. This item is 
strongly held at $2.20. Freestone peaches 
are still in fair supply, with Lovells 
getting more attention now because of 
price differential. These are about $1.00 
a dozen cheaper than Elbertas in No. 
2’ fancy, and around $2.00 cheaper in 
the No. 10 size. The carry-over of apri- 
cots is getting down to comfortable 
levels, even in the lower grades. Fruit 
cocktail is still to be had, but holdings 
in first hands are confined to a few can- 
ners. 


CITRUS—Citrus fruit crops in Cali- 
fornia do not promise to be especially 
large for the 1947-48 season, according to 
the California crop reporting service. 
January was a threatening month, with 
high winds, drought and frost in the 
southern part of the State. The fore- 
cast on February 1 was for an output 
of 49,400,000 cases of oranges, or more 
than four million cases less than in the 
previous season, with an output of 2,950,- 
000 cases of grapefruit, also less than 
a year earlier. In February there was 
further loss by wind and unseasonable 
weather, and fruit is running to small 
sizes. 


FISH—The market for canned fish 
has quite definitely been affected by lower 
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in all types of 


Food Products 


Arthur Harris (Honolulu) Ltd. 
=] 1137 Fort St., Honolulu 
Cable: ARTHARRIS 


prices on meat, brought about by tumbl- 
ing prices of grain on the commodity 
market. Salmon is largely out of the 
hands of canners, with some having 
shipped every case they packed last sea- 
son. Absence of inquiries indicates that 
wholesale grocers are out of the market 
for a time. With the sardine season 
in its last days, a slight improvement 
in the run has been noted in southern 
California waters, but this will not ma- 
terially affect the output. The catch 
for all districts for the season has passed 
the 100,000 ton mark, or about one-half 
that last season, which is rated as a 
poor one. Recently, sales of one-pound 
ovals in tomato sauce were made at 
$15.00 a case. Now, sales are reported 
at $14.50, with sellers directing attention 
to the reduced price as being in keeping 
with reduced prices in some other com- 
modities. Now that the top has appar- 
ently been reached in sardines, the trade 
is expecting some sizeable offerings at 
$14 and $14.50. 


IMPORTS—Canned Mandarin oranges 
from Japan are being offered in the San 
Francisco market at $7.50 a case for 48- 
11 oz. These are for May-June delivery. 
At one time this fruit was imported on 
quite a large scale, 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Mississippi Hits On Louisiana Fishing Laws 

—Strike Closes Shrimp Packing Plants— 

Weather Holds Up Production—Oyster Pack 
Improves. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., February 27, 1948 


“HITS FISHING LAWS”—An aarti- 
cle with this caption appeared in the 
“New Orleans States’, which is quoted 
here below: 


“JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 18. Protest- 
ing “discriminatory” Louisiana fishing 
laws, a Mississippi representative intro- 
duced a bill in the state Legislature yes- 
terday which would place the same re- 
strictions against Louisiana fisherman 
as those imposed against Mississippians.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“The bill provides that Louisiana fish. 
ermen would be forbidden to fish with 
trammel nets in Mississippi waters anq 
hook-and line fishermen would be ag. 
sessed a $10 fee. A similar law aimed 
at Mississippi fishermen is in effect jp 
Louisiana.” 

“Representative Francis Lee of Han. 
cock county introduced the bill following 
a protest meeting by members of the 
county board of supervisors.” 

“The legislator described his bill as 
“the last resort” against the fee being 
charged by Louisiana and the prohibition 
of Mississippi fishermen to use trammel 
nets in the waters of the neighboring 
state.” 

“Louisiana is the only state on the 
coast charging license for hook-and-line 
fishing in the Gulf of Mexico, Edward 
P. Orte, president of the board said.” 

“Ortte said he would prefer to have 
a situation in which each state could fish 
without restriction “but if Louisiana is 
going to discriminate against us, then 
we should retaliate in kind.” 

“Lee said he would be glad to call off 
this “retaliatory legislation” should 
Louisiana abandon its present law with 
regard to Mississippi fishermen.” 


SHRIMPERS STAND PAT —The 
“New Orleans States” of February 18, 
1948 in an Associated Press dispatch has 
the following to say about the shutting 
down of shrimp packing plants of the 
Morgan City, Louisiana area: 

“MORGAN CITY —A labor dispute 
which has paralyzed the Southwest 
Louisiana shrimp industry entered its 
fifth day today.” 

“Shrimp fishermen are standing pat 
on their no-negotiation, no shrimp vote 
and shrimp dealers are awaiting the re- 
turn to Patterson from Texas of John 
Santos, president of the Southwest 
Louisiana Shrimp Dealers’ Association. 
He is expected today.” 

“The shutdown has closed every pack- 
ing plant in the area.” 

“Jobless, including fishermen, have 
been estimated at 3000, more than 275 
boats are tied up at Morgan City, Ber- 
wick, Patterson, Greenwood and Abbe- 
ville.” 


SHRIMP—A relief from the inclement 
weather which we hoped for last week, 
failed to materialize and the cloudy, 
foggy, rainy, cold weather remained with 
us in a somewhat modified form, but still 
bad enough to curtail production. 


We’ve had five weeks of unusual 
severe cold, cloudy, foggy and rainy 
weather, which has greatly interfered 
with seafood production. 

Our fishermen can stand a good deal 
of sun and hot weather, but they are not 
much on cloudy, cold and sloppy weather, 
because they are not fitted out for it like 
the cold climate fishermen. 

The canning of shrimp at this time is 
limited to a few canneries that pack 
them in conjunction with their oyster 
pack and therefore there is no danger of 
overstocking the market with canned 
shrimp. 
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TRI-STATE MEETING 


Discuss Stream Pollution—Trade Marks— 
Consumer Claims — Better Labeling And 
Merchandising Prospects In 1948. 


(Continued from page 12) 


Many canners and distributors are 
modernizing and improving their labels 
right now. So are the manufacturers of 
other grocery store products. The can- 
ner with a label which is antiquated, out- 
moded or uninviting in appearance is 
under a severe handicap in the open com- 
petition of today’s retail grocery dis- 
plays. 

You can do something about this 
matter of label appearance with the 
assistance and advice of your label 
manufacturer. It may cost you some 
money but it will be good insurance 
against the competition which will be 
growing tighter and tighter. I make a 
strong plea that your labels be modern 
and up-to-date and inviting in their ap- 
pearance. The canner who does not 
employ some other form of advertising 
has the greatest stake in his labels. 


MERCHANDISING PANEL 


Panel session when well planned and 
staffed have proven most interesting 
business sessions. This one was no ex- 
ception and much credit is due Secre- 
tary Skinner for his intelligent outline 
of topies and selection of panel mem- 
bers. Carl W. Depman, Editor of the 
Progressive Grocer, performed the duties 
of discussion leader most admirably. 
Others on the panel included—Albert T. 
Dawkins, Dawkins Market, Easton, 
Maryland; William H. Eden, American 
Stores Company, Philadelphia; Walter 
A. Frey, Jr., Consolidated Wholesale 
Grocery Company, Baltimore; Philip J. 
Hopkins, Easton Wholesale Grocery 
Company, Easton; Frank Thomas, 
Thomas & Company, Frederick; Edgar 
Anderson, H. P. Cannon & Son, Bridge- 
ville, Delaware; Clarence A. Schauman, 
Terminal Warehouse Company, Balti- 
more; and Porter Taylor, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Washington, 
BD... 

We could write pages summing up 
statements and their inference, but for 
the sake of brevity we’ll try to give it 
to you in a nutstell. 

1. Hundreds of new packaged items 
have thrown a terrific inventory burden 
on wholesalers and chains. This fact, 
coupled with high prices, have strained 
finuneial resources. Because of this, 
brands will be discontinued whose sale 
don't justify storage. 

. Fifty-two percent of the indepen- 
dents and 86 per cent of the chains have 
adopted the self-service type of store. 
Thus clerk contact is removed and the 
lalel plays an increasingly important 
role in sales. 

». Mrs. Consumer is extremely price 
cor scious but she won’t buy poor quality 
at any price. In the frozen line, Mr. 
Eden stated his company will buy only 
fai-y quality in the future. 
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4. Canners: were warned to be con- 
servative in acreage commitments. It 
was estimated that retailers might have 
absorbed in their inventory a much 
higher than ordinary percentage of the 
1947 pack. 

5. Financing by warehouse receipts 
has been of tremendous help to the aver- 
age canner and promises to play an even 
more important role in 1948, because of 
larger canner inventories. Especially is 


_ this true of field warehousing. Bankers 


like this type of loan. Indications are 
that it will cost more for bankers are 
talking higher interest rates. Loans will 
also be cut from a maximum of 75 per 
cent of value to 70, 65 or possibly even 
60 per cent. 

6. Growers costs are up the same as 
everyone else. Canners need pay higher 
prices to compete with other crops but 
growers realize canners must have an eye 
on the market in which he will have to 
sell. Some of the things growers want 
More qualified field men; higher per acre 
return for quality than for standards; 
cut down in delay of trucks at receiving 
stations of canneries. 

7. Wholesalers want label allowance 
commensurate with cost of labels today, 
not prewar. Canners want grocers to 
deliver better labels of uniform size, not 
requiring imprinting and other factors 
which increase cost to the canner. One 


wholesaler suggested prepayment of 
freight to speed up delivery. It could 
later be invoiced. Damage in transit 
usually occurs in pooled cars with stop- 
over privileges. Though hand to mouth 
buying promises to be the order of the 
day in 1948, volume is expected to be 
equally as large. 


FRANK SHOOK IN HOSPITAL 


Frank M. Shook, genial Treasurer of 
the Tri-State Packers Association, fell 
at his home in Easton, Maryland, last 
week and fractured his leg. He is now 
confined to the hospital at Easton and 
wired his regrets at not being able to 
attend the Association’s Convention and 
Canners School being held in Baltimore 
this week. 


NFBA TO MEET AT FREEZERS 
CONVENTION 


A special meeting of members of the 
National Food Brokers Association in- 
terested in frozen food sales, will be 
held in conjunction with the National 
Frozen Food Convention to be held in 
Chicago, March 15 to 18. The brokers 
will meet in the South Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel at 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of March 16. 


= 


erating condition. 


BOX 124 


FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING 


Whether used in freezing, canning or dehydrating . . . on sorting tables, in 
sealders, washers or cookers . . . for bulk or packaged goods . . . La Porte 
Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting gives efficient, worry-free service. Its non-cor- 
rosive metal is not affected by steam, water or extreme temperatures. Its 
strong, flexible construction will not stretch out of shape . . . slip . . . weave 
or jump. It is easily and quickly cleaned and sterilized with steam or hot 
water, and no special dressings or belt lacers are needed to keep it in peak op- 


Ask your Supplier Today. Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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GREEN BEAN HEARING 


The Federal Security Agency has 
called a hearing on proposals to amend 
the definitions and standards of iden- 
tity and quality of canned green and 
wax beans, to be held in Room 5541, 
Federal Security Building, Independence 
Avenue and 4th Street, Southwest, 
Washington, D. C. at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of March 16. The hearing has 
been granted on application by the Na- 
tional Canners Association and is for 
the purpose of receiving evidence on 
proposals to amend paragraphs 51.10, 
51.11, 51.15 and 51.16. Evidence will 
be restricted to testimony and exhibits 
that are relevant and material to the 
issues involved in the proposals to amend 
the standards. 


National Canners Association urges 
any canners intending to testify at the 
hearing to report to the Association well 
in advance of the hearing date. 


The proposed amendments which will 
be considered are as follows: 


1. That subparagraph (1) of para- 
graph (a) of § 51.10 be amended to read: 


(1) Whole pods, or transversly cut 
pods not less than 2% inches in length, 
including such broken pieces of pods or 
pods cut less than 2% inches in length as 
normally occur in the commercial pack- 
ing of such product. 

If this method of providing for broken 
pieces is deemed impracticable, this sub- 
paragraph should provide for a tolerance 
for broken pieces or pods cut less than 
2%, inches in length not to exceed............ 
percent of the total number in the con- 
tainer, 

2. That subparagraph (4) of para- 
graph (a) of § 51.10 be amended to read: 

(4) Pieces of pods less than % inch 
in length, with not in excess of 30 per 
cent of the number of pieces in the con- 
tainer being not more than ............ inches 
in length. 

38. That paragraph (c) of § 51.10 be 
amended to read: 


(c) Wherever the name “Green Beans” 
appears on the label so conspicuously 
as to be easily seen under customary con- 
ditions of purchase, the words and state- 
ments prescribed by paragraph (b) of 
this section shall immediately and con- 
spicuously precede or follow such name, 
without intervening written, printed, or 
graphic matter, except that the varietal 
name of the green beans, the designa- 
tion of the length of cut, or the designa- 
tion of such beans as “stringless” where 
this a true designation, may so intervene. 


For the proposed review there may be 
substituted any other form of language 
which will accomplish the purpose of 
permitting the use of the term “string- 
less” where a true and correct designa- 
tion, as intervening matter in any por- 
tion of the prescribed common or usual 
names, e.g., so as to permit the continued 
use of such existing label terms as “Cut 
Green Stringless Beans’. Necessarily, 
similar changes will have to be made in 
paragraph (b) of § 51.15. 
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4. That there be added to subpara- 
graph (1) of paragraph (a) of § 51.11 
the following: “Provided, That where 
the number of units per 12 ounces ex- 
ceeds 240 not more than 25 percent of 
the total units are less than % inch 
long.” 

5. That subparagraph (2) of para- 
graph (a) of § 51.11 be deleted. 


6. That the figure in subparagraph 
(4) of paragraph (a) of § 51.11 be re- 
vised to read “0.20 percent.” 

7. That subparagraph (5) of para- 
graph (a) of § 51.11 be revised to read 
substantially as follows: 


(5) There are not more than........ per- 
cent of consequently blemished units in 
the total number of units in the container. 
A unit is considered blemished when 
any consequential blemish exceeds the 
area of a circle % inch in diameter. 


8. That paragraph (b) of § 51.11 be 
revised to conform to the revisions made 
in the paragraph (a), and that subpara- 
graph (6) of this paragraph be ampli- 
fied to prescribe in greater detail and 
with greater precision the type and in- 
tensity of the prescribed washing. 


9. That paragraph (c) of § 51.11 be 
amended to provide for optional use of 
specific statements of the respect or 
respects in which the product is sub- 
standard. 


10. That comparable revisions be made 
in § 51.16. 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 
TENDEROMETER 


(Continued from page 8) 


SUMMARY 
A method is presented for standardiz- 
ing tenderometers by reference to the 
alcohol insoluble solids of the canned or 
raw peas. Tables are presented show- 
ing the relation of tenderometer values 
to percent of maximum yield and to the 
amount of swelling that could be ex- 

pected during processing. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FOOD 
PROCESSORS OFFICERS 


All officers of the Southern California 
Food Processors Association have been 
reelected. They are: James Finley, The 
Exchange Orange Products Company, 
Ontario, President; Charles Kern, Kern 
Food Products, Inc., Los Angeles, Vice- 
President; Elmer H. Howlett, Los 
Angeles, Secretary; and W. E. Beach, 
McKeon Canning Company, Burbank, 
Treasurer. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS — 


"MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven. 
tion, Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 15-27, 1948—Canners and 
Processors School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


MARCH 16, 1948—Green & Wax Bean 
Hearing, 10:00 A .M., Federal Security 
Agency, Room 5541 Federal Security 
Bldg., Independence Ave. & 4th St., S.W,, 
Washington, D. C. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1948—Short 
Course on Theory of Thermal Processing, 
Retort Operation and Instrumentation, 
Canning Plant of N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural & Technical Institute, Morrisville, 
N. ¥. 


APRIL 6-10, 1948—Meeting, National 
Fisheries Institute, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


APRIL 26-30, 1948—Conference and 
Packaging Exposition, American Man- 
agement Association, Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


MAY 20-21, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Goldman 
Hotel, Fort Smith, Ark. 


JUNE 6-10, 1948—8th Annual Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


AUGUST 8-12, 1948 — 40th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 


SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1948—Third Na- 
tional Instrument Conference & Exhibit, 
Instrument Society of America, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—8rd Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, 


COLONEL ISAACS DIES 


Colonel Irwin Mayo Isaacs, U. S. A. 
retired, president of the California Sar- 
dine Products Association, San Francisco, 
Calif., died of a heart ailment at San 
Francisco, Calif., February 15. He was 
55 years of age. He headed the Edible 
Fish Meals and Oils Company, wit! a 
plant at Point San Pablo. He was born 
in Yokahama, Japan, and during the war 
was an Army expert on that country, 
assisting in training officers at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. For years he 
served on the Federal advisory commit- 
tee for fishery products, and as an ad- 
visor for the California State Fish and 
Game Commission. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 
ALMANAC 


Atk The Man Whe Ha One! 


If you are interested in the canned food industry --- you can't afford not to be represented in The 
Canning Trade ALMANAC, the one and only authenticated reference manual for the entire food 
canning industry since 1916. 

Five thousand canners, machinery and supply firms, wholesalers, brokers, university professors, 
students, yes, and even libraries throughout the country, would not be without the “‘biggest little 
book’’ money can buy. ‘Ask the man who has one”’ --- he will tell you how valuable it is to him. 
The ALMANAC contains almost 300 pages of vital statistics, viz: the compilation of the annual 
packs by states, crop figures, food laws, labeling requirements, box specifications, U. S. grades, 
etc., etc. In addition, the ALMANAC carries a ‘‘Buyers Directory’’ listing only each current 
advertiser. 

There is no better investment you can make --- if you are interested in the canned foods indus- 
try --- Write TODAY for full information. 


Rates: Full page $100; Half page $60; Quarter page $40 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Established 1878 
20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


The Seventh Edition of 


“Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 
work” 


Postage 


Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
=i book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
vem of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


Order e 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority . 
BALTIMORE2, 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
foros selection of surplus, used, rebullt or NEW machinery and equipment such 

Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging Equipment, Boilers, Refrigeration Equipment, Motors, Pumps, 
ete. Listed below are a few representative offerings. We will be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list, upon request. 


6448—LABELER: Burt 1930, adj. for 8 oz. to #3 cans, single phase 
motor, exc. cond. $ 650.00 
5829—DICER, NEW: Urschel model ‘‘B"’ 1100.00 
_Langsenkamp, E-Z adjust, with motor, stainless parts 
3 ens, exe. cond. 1075.00 
6044—PRESSURE coenee: S.J., 200 gal., stainless, with 2 HP motor 
and agitator, exc. co 1400.00 
6438—PICKING TABLE, NEW: Monitor, 16’, with 24” belt 
6449—CA PACKER: Burt 1930, model CE, adj. for #2, 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, lll. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALIST 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—3 Scott Pipe Blanchers complete with Standard 
Washer Elevators, Separating Reels, Supply Tank, Controllers 
and Gauges. In very good condition, priced to sell. Adv. 4822, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Electric Burt Adjustable Labeler for 8 oz. to 
#3 cans inclusive; 1 Electric Burt Adjustable Box caser for 
#2 to #3 cans inclusive; 1 Ayars Universal 7 pocket Cut Bean 
Filler, belt drive, for #2 cans; 2 #3 size Townsend Belt drive 
Bean Cutters with knives for 1” cut; 1 #2 size Townsend belt 
drive Bean Cutter with knives for 1” cut; 8—60” x 60” Grader 
Drums for Colossus Pea Grader, screens for grading out 1 sieve, 
2 sieve, 3 sieve, 4 sieve and 5 sieve; 1 Westinghouse Electric 125 
volt D.C. Generator 1150 RPM; 1 General Electric D.C. Genera- 
tor, class 4-7-14—850 form B-60 amps. 7% K.W.; 1 #3 Monitor 
steel framed Pea Cleaner, belt drive. Empire State Canning 
Co., Rome, N. Y. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for good equipment. For im- 
mediate shipment. *Stainless Steel Kettles, Tanks and Vacuum 
Pans; *Fillers for every product; *Labelers for cans or bottles; 
*Packaging Equipment: Wrappers, Cartoners, Casers, Auto- 
matic Gluers-Sealers; *Washers, Rinsers, Cleaners; *Cutters, 
Slicers, Grinders. Send for the latest issue of “First Facts” 
just out, 1000 items listed for sale. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. And nobody but nobody 
pays more for your surplus units. 


COOLERS FOR PRESERVES—A new development in Jelly 
and Preserves, etc., Coolers of the continuous type are now on 
the market whereby jars are steamed rinsed, gradually pre- 
cooled, cooled and dried in one operation. Manufacturer: Aetna 
Machine Works, Inc., 1706 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Conveyors, including floor to floor conveyors, 
$684.00; Bag and Box Pilers, $708.00; Conveying Table, 20’ with 
16” belt, $750.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, $702.00; 15 ton Truck 
Seales, $578.00; Scales to 50 feet and 60 tons capacity; Waste 
Disposal and Dewatering Screens, $648.00; Bonded Stainless 
Steel Juice Processing Screens produce premium juices. Write 
for details, and list of satisfied users of Bonded juice processing, 
waste disposal, and pickle-relish screens. Bonded Scale Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Garfield 5712; University 
2832, evenings. 


FOR SALE—12 Tuc Huskers; 8 Tuc Cutters; 3 Ayars Pea 
Fillers; 2 Tuc-Robins Floatation Washers; 2 Tuc-Robins Silker 
Cleaners. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—New Burt Labeler, Model AU-404, handles 
6 oz. to 46 oz., in original crate, factory guaranteed; Peerless 
Vertical Case Stacker, reversing switch, 16’ lift; Rapids Stand- 
ard Stevedore Junior Reversible Elevator. All motors 110 V 
60 cy 1 phase. 100 feet Rapids Standard Skate Wheel Roller 
ie 10’ sections. Burnette Farms Packing Co., Hartford, 
ich. 
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FOR SALE—1941 White WA122 cab-over-engine Tractor 
with sleeper and Freuhauf Trailer in good condition; 10 x 20 
tires, vacuum brakes. The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, 
Pa., Phone: 112. 


FOR SALE—Used Buck Bean Snippers; Berlin Chapman 
Split-Load Pea Graders; Berlin Chapman Sample Pea Grader; 
Olney Sample Pea Grader; Berlin Chapman Rod Reel Washer; 
No. 2 Hand-pack Filler; Picking Tables; Ayars 5-pocket Fillers; 
Knapp Labeler & Boxer; Tuc Model C3 & C2 Corn Cutters; 
Hamachek Viner; 15 ft. & 18 ft. Blanchers; Beet Toppers; 
Wolfinger 8-station Beet Cutter; etc. Badger Machine Works, 
Box 225, Berlin Wis. 


FOR SALE—Labelers. We are headquarters for your new, 
used and reconditioned Labelers of all makes and capacities from 
20 to 200 BPM for round bottles, and body and neck or wrap- 
around labels. Semi-Automatic—Liquid National and Midget; 
World Jr., and Improved; Ermold and Oslund. Automatic 
—World, Liquid and Oslund; Ermold 4, 6, and 8-wide. Duplex 
—Liquid O & J. Crowners—Crown Cork & Seal Jumbo 7-head 
Rotary Automatic. Cappers—Capem and Resina. Fillers— 
Horix, Asco, Elgin, Kiefer, MRM. Washers—Kiefer and 20th 
Century Rinsers; all makes and size washers. Kettles—25 
new and used steam jacketed Kettles, copper, aluminum, and 
stainless, from 25-300 gallon cap., Tanks—All sizes, cypress, 
oak, redwood, steel and glass-lined tanks. Remember too, we are 
interested in buying your used surplus equipment, highest 
prices paid; tell us what you have available. Charles S. Jaco- 
bowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—1 Food Machinery Super Husker in good run- 
ning order, recently overhauled; 1 Food Machinery Universal 
Cutter for whole grain corn, plant overhauled; 1 Food Machinery 
Universal Cutter, manufacturer overhauled. All machines are 
in good condition. Write for details. The Silver Canning C©o., 
Colora, Md. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—1 new Horix Model HBS 18 valve Filling Ma- 
chine, unused, still in crate. Can be had at a very reasonable 
price, adaptable for variety uses, immediate delivery. Adv. 
4829, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Rotary Accumulating Table, 30 in. disc, 2 ft. 
discharge take-off; 60 cycle, 220 volt, 40 FPM; in original case, 
$450.00. And No. 25 Stainless Bump Pump with 2 h.p. Reeves 
van drive motor; new, in original case, $700.00. And 166 gal. 
Stainless Steel Standard Mixing Table, type J, diameter 36 in. 
with stainless steel agitator, % h.p., 220-440 v., 3 phase, 60 
cycle; perfect, $275.00. Immediate delivery. Ragsdale’s Foods 
Co., 105 San Pedro Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Cheap; 12 Retorts; 1 Blancher; 2 Paddle Wash- 

ers; Roller Chain; Motors; Wire and Switches; Valves and Fit- 
tings ete. Contact: J. E. Keene, 117 E. 14th St., Little Rock, 
Ark. Phone: 4-8835. 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—One Globe Mixer, 750# capacity 
complete with 3-phase, 60 cycle, 74% H.P. Motor and speed re- 
ducer. Mixer in A-1 condition; steam jacketed plus live steam 
inside. Either or both can be used if desired. Mixer tilts auto- 
matically. Write: Chun King Sales, Inc. 525 Lake Ave. South, 
Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE—One new Sterling Heavy Duty Dicer, Model No. 
EM1D. For a real buy write to: Chun King Sales, Inc., 523 
Lake Ave. South, Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE—One 5 pocket Ayars Filler in excellent condition. 
Pulley and clutch drive. Adv. 4832, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler.~ Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St.,. New York 13, N. Y. 


— 


WANTED—tTuc Huskers, Tuc Cutters, Tuc Cleaning Equip- 
ment. Not interested in models over 10 or 12 years old. Give 
serial numbers. Adv. 47152, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—American Juice Extractor model “J” with .020 
screens and 7% H.P., 3 phase, 220 volt, 60 cycle Motor; Pfaudler 
Tom to Juice Filler, capacity 220 No. 2 cans minute, for direct 
connuction Continental CR; a 15 ft. preheating section for CRCO 
Doulle Tube Preheater with 2” nickel alloy tubes and end 
door; complete with air operated Fulscobe Indicating Control- 
ler and Even Action Steam Valve. Advise condition, where 
above may be inspected and lowest price. Adv. 4828, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


_WANTED—One A-B square-tank Continuous Cooker, or any 
Similar type, holding 700 No. 2 cans or more. Must be located 
East of Mississippi River and be in good operating condition. 
Gypsum Canning Co., P. O. Box 191, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
—Limited group now organizing to build new pineapple cannery 
in Cuba. Experienced American management. Low taxes and 
low cost labor. Write: American Pineapple Co., Apartado 32, 
Colon, Matanzas, Cuba. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a surplus of 200 bushels of Bonneville, 
680 bushels of Perfection, and 424 bushels of Onward Seed 
Peas, which we are offering for sale at 10c per pound. Mifflin 
County Packing Co., Reedsville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Special price on seed, high germination. 500 
lbs. Associated Co Gent Hybrid 19x9; 400 Ibs. Associated Co 
Gent Hybrid 19x24; 300 lbs. Associated Co Gent Hybrid x90. 
Price 35c per lb. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 9,000 lbs. Kidney Wax Bean 
Seed. Sampson Canning Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in Southern New Jersey, 
in the finest tomato section. Plant equipped to pack tomatoes, 
tomato puree, dried beans, snap beans. Can easily be converted 
to pack all types of fruit. Buildings cover 4 acres. Have addi- 
tional 30 acres, allowing for expansion. Excellent labor condi- 
tions. Opposite farmers market, own railroad siding. John 
Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in New York State. Well 
equipped for packing all kinds of tomato products, also peas. 
Plenty of acreage available. Section abounds in fruits, Elberta 
Peaches, Bartlett Pears, Montmorency Cherries and Apples. 
Factory in fine shape, around $65,000 worth of improvements 
made in last three years. New tomato equipment never used. 
Private NYC RR siding, load and unload cars without second 
handling. Wonderful sewerage system. Private water line from 
lake to factory, also well for supplying water for processing. 
Large silo. Price reasonable. Would consider taking stock in 
a responsible going company. This factory has been a money 
maker. Good reason for selling. All canned foods on hand 
retained by present owners. Adv. 4831, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located at Bethlehem, Md. in the 
finest tomato section on the Eastern Shore, in good condition, 
modern equipment, with capacity of 50,000 cans per day; room 
for expansion. Firm established in 1881, operating success- 
fully under the same management, R. M. Messick & Sons, desir- 
ing to retire. A. J. Messick, Bethlehem, Md. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“Al Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


— 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Food Technologist. Experienced man for field 
service work in the canning industry. In reply state education, 
experience and starting salary expected. Adv. 4827, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Transportation man, now with car- 
rier; capable of organizing and directing traffic department. 
Age 31; 12 years experience in operating phases; in public rela- 
tions at present. References. Adv. 4830, The Canning Trade. 


CLARLAP 


FOR LAP END LABELING— 
WORKS WELL ON MACHINE 


STEKO 


CLARK STEK-O CORPORATION 
Stek-O Hill ® Rochester 13, N. Y. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take on chances 


USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


WRITE OR 
WIRE FOR 
PRICES TO 


WETHERSFIELD 9, CONN. 
QUALITY SEEDS SINCE 1892 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


EVIDENCE 


Little Marie—I bet you didn’t have a good time at 
the birthday party yesterday. 

Little Willie—I did so! 

Little Marie—Then why haven’t you got the stum- 
mick ache today? 


ONE WAY TO DO IT 


“We once kept a cook for a whole month.” 

“Wonderful! how did you manage it?” 

“Why, we were cruising on a houseboat, and she 
couldn’t swim.” 

“Why do you pull that wheel-barrow instead of 
pushing it, as you should?” a gentlemen inquired of a 
laborer. 

“Well, I tell you, boss!” the workman replied. “I 
just can’t stand the sight of it!’ 


Mistress—Did you give the goldfish fresh water? 

Maid—What’s the use? They didn’t drink what I 
gave them yesterday. 

What’s the difference between a cat and a comma? 

A cat has its claws at the end of its paws, a comma 
has its pause at the end of its clause. 


Judge— Rastus, do you realize that by leaving your 
wife, you are a deserter? 

Rastus—Jedg, if you know’d that woman like I 
does, you wouldn’t call me a deserter, I’s a refugee. 


A fussy old lady was having it out with a taxi-driver 
in the matter of the fare he was charging her. “See 
here,” she said with final exasperation. “Don’t you try 
to tell me anything young man! I haven’t been riding 
in taxis for five years for nothing!” 

“No,” said the driver disgustedly, “‘but I bet you 
tried your darndest!”’ 


“What foah dat doctah comin’ outa youah house?” 
““Ah dunno, but I thinks ah’s got an inkling.” 


- 


History Prof—How can you explain the great in- 
crease in population which occurred after the indus- 
trial revolution? 

History Shark—Everybody went to town. 


Farmer—‘‘Hey, bub, where’s the railroad station 
at?” 

City Slicker—‘Smatter, rube? You lost?” 

Farmer—‘Nope! I’m right here. Goldurned sta- 
tion’s lost!’ 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


~~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
¢. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. — 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chagman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, fll. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
L. A. Senson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Com any. Berlin, Wis. 
Centr! Machine Works, ne., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chish. |m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
La Po. te Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sincle -Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Unite’ Co., Westminster, Md. 


CO! VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
L. A. “enson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish |m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Po:'e Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CO! VEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish Im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scott ‘iner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sincla.:-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CO: XERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin, chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis} m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food. achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamil\ -n Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. “obins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES» Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin a Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md.. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ney Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SPEED REGULATORS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Ma. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
4 Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. . 
United Co., Westminster, Md. | 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamiltén, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II!. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkam o., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C, 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Conning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y, 
David Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York Eity 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lehmann Printing & Litho. Co., San Francisco 


Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Rossotti Litho. Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Gonn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Con: 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idah« 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conr 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haver, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Tidewater Field Warehouses, Inc., New York, N.Y 
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Manfuctaring Chemists Fince 4849 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
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Shoshone is another improved 
» variety of canning peas resulting 
from a continuous program of 
selecting, breeding, and developing 
conducted by Rogers. 


Maturity 67 days. Vine 30”. Medium 

dark, vigorous, medium heavy. 
Pod 3-314", light, blunt, doubles and singles. 
The seed is medium sized, wrinkled, 
light green. It is wilt resistant. 


One of our highest yielding 
canning type peas, 

medium sieve and excellent 
quality. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 West Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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